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age of pupils leave our high schools untouched by 
classical culture who are quite capable of assimilat- 
ing an amount of it worth while, in the time and 
courses at their disposal. And I am so bold as to 
think I know why. 

The difficulty is that our method and attitude 
and assumptions in classical teaching have limited 
the appeal of the Classics to a certain type of mind 
— to a mind quick to generalize, ready to amend con- 
cepts and insert exceptions, and prompt in the ap- 
plication of principles to details. In other words, 
Latin has been for the 'bright' pupil, or at least 
for the pupil with an ambition and a doggedness 
to make up for his lack of readiness in learning. The 
great rough, awkward fellow who says : "Don't ye 
want no sentences tomorrer?" who finds it per- 
spiring labor to write an English sentence legibly, 
not to say correctly, who breaks a football line or 
a lady's teacup with equal promptness and spon- 
taneity — this yokel we have always regarded as the 
boy on whom classical culture would be wasted ; 
and we have heaved a poorly disguised sigh of re- 
lief when the term-end sieve eliminated him from 
the class, a sigh which he no doubt echoed most de- 
voutly as he galloped off home. And then if his 
parents insisted on his graduating, we have devised 
the elective course, so that he could do it without 
the camel-and-needle's-eye process of learning La- 
tin. 

Now as a matter of fact this chap is the brawn 
of our school product, and he needs our classical 
culture more than anybody else. At least, he needs 
enough of it for him to forget that it is an ac- 
quired taste. If the presentation of the Classics, in 
the multitudinous schools where he exists, is not 
such as to reach him (and it usually isn't), then 
such presentation is largely a failure. And it is a 
failure because it does not take into account his 
stamp cf mind. 

The Classics as an educational instrument date 
from the day when the only mind that sought educa- 
tion, and persisted in it, was the analytic mind. 
Our thick-headed, concrete , scatterbrained type has 
come into the educational course later; but we have 
held to our old traditions of intellectual aristo- 
cracy, and we stand alone amongst the departments 
of learning in not making our approach to the stu- 
dent mind through processes so scientific, concrete 
and inductive that every normal mind can grasp 
them, and learn to read and write Latin by them. 

Out of a class of twenty, I can count scarcely five 
who have minds by nature sufficiently analytical to 
enable them to apply paradigms, rules and defini- 
tions without such mental labor as to render Latin 
a dreary and unprofitable waste to them. What am 
I to do? Pass them, and fail the fifteen? No, for 
the fifteen need Latin, and moreover, by actual test, 



they can learn Latin. But they will never learn it 
by the paradigm-rule-definition method. They can 
only learn it as they learned English — by imita- 
tion, association, repetition, use. 

This means a complete revolution in the teaching 
of Latin. Its traditions must be democratic, not 
aristocratic. Its processes must be psychological 
rather than logical. Its order of presentation must 
be spontaneous rather than traditional; that is, it 
must be determined by the way the pupil thinks, 
rather than by the way the teacher thinks he ought 
to think. Its rate of progress must be levelled to the 
mind that abstracts slowly, as most of us do. And 
all this means that the current type of beginning 
Latin method, with its bewildering network of rules 
and exceptions and declensions and conjugations 
and technical grammatical terms, must be rekgated 
to the scrap-heap where it belongs, and we must 
have in its place a living Latin, where the pupils 
learn things instead of the names of things. This 
is what our thick-headed boy and our scatterbrained 
girl have been doing all the time in all other studies, 
so far as they were doing anything at all in school 
that was worth while. When they do this, Latin 
will not be a failure for them. 

Wren J. Grinstead 

Eastern Kbntucky State Normal School 



The Vermont Section of the New England Classi- 
cal Association held its third annual meeting at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington on Saturday, 
December 5. Principal E. C. Ham of Randolph High 
School presided and thirty-five teachers representing 
seventeen schools and colleges in the state were in 
attendance. For the first time since the organization 
of the section two sessions were held and the result 
was so satisfactory that probably this will be the 
rule in the future. The teachers voted down a 
proposition to meet at the time of the meeting of the 
State Teachers Association, preferring to devote 
one day each year entirely to the discussion of ques- 
tions which concern the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. 

President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, 
in welcoming the visitors, said that there were two 
sets of problems which confronted teachers and friends 
of the Classics to-day, problems of the class-room 
and problems which have to do with the town meet- 
ing, the taxpayers and public opinion. The latter 
problems are quite as important as the former. For 
if work is not done in educating the public mind, 
and Greek goes out of our public school system, 
Latin will go too, and with both Greek and Latin 
the finest strain of our intellectual life will be lost. 

The first topic, How far is it possible to teach 
Greek and Latin meters? was introduced by Dr. 
Franzen Swedelius of Middlebury College, who put 
in a plea for the continued careful study of meter 
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first in the secondary schools and then in the col- 
leges, for classical poetry is beautiful in its rhythm 
alone and it is impossible to separate thought and 
rhythm. 

Principal A. S. Harriman of Middlebury High 
School, in opening the discussion, said that it was 
possible to teach secondary school students the me- 
chanical details of the structure of Greek and Latin 
hexameter and pentameter verse, but that the time 
allowed to cover the Greek and Latin required for 
admission to college is too short for teaching an 
absolutely new rhythm in which stress is subordi- 
nated to quantity. It would be easier to teach the 
pupil to intone Greek and Latin verse than to read 
it without the stress accent everywhere found in 
English poetry, and it may be possible, without using 
too much time, to teach the boy or girl in the high 
school to use a different musical note for the ac- 
cented and unaccented parts of the verse. 

Associate Principal Taylor of Vermont Academy 
presented the second topic : Classics through trans- 
lations only: What would a student gain that he 
would not gain through the originals, and what 
would he lose? 1 

Principal Harold Fuller of Brandon High School 
in opening the discussion said that he had used with 
several classes in English both metrical and prose 
translations of the Odyssey, and that his pupils had 
taken more interest in the translated Homer than 
in most of the English authors read in the same 
course. Of course the reading of standard transla- 
tions in secondary schools is necessarily very limited. 
The choice must be made wisely, and, above all, the 
teacher himself must be acquainted with the authors 
in the original. 

The last topic of the morning session, What Greek 
and Latin authors can profitably be substituted for 
those now required for admission to college? was 
presented by Principal Isaac Thomas of Rutland 
High School. He advocated no change in the au- 
thors now read, but would add Sallust's Catiline and 
would read the most interesting portions of the 
entire works now required rather than slavishly ad- 
here to certain definite amounts of text. Let the 
teacher summarize and read to the class the parts 
of the work not read by the pupils. This will keep 
the teacher alive, make him vitalise the texts to the 
pupil, and thus help him solve the problem of teach- 
ing the Classics, which is to enable the pupil to get 
at the thought of the author, and become familiar 
with the great authors. 

After luncheon, which was served to the teachers 
at Commons Hall as guests of the University, Pro- 
fessor Ogle of the University of Vermont delivered 
a short address on Daemonic Lore among the Greeks 
and Romans. The first topic of the afternoon's dis- 



cussion, The value of the viva voce method, was 
presented by Principal John Colburn of Bellows Free 
Academy, who said that his own experience had 
proved that it actually saved time to require the pupil 
to translate from oral reading. The viva voce meth- 
od when properly used shows the student that the 
language fact is of more importance than the gram- 
matical fact and teaches him to translate ideas into 
ideas, not words into words. Pupils taught by this 
method are more interested in their work, gain great- 
ly in ability to read at sight, acquire a stock of 
phrases which are of much use in taking up a new 
author, and memorize without effort a quantity of 
illustrative material for the study of grammar. 

Mr. Harlan N. Wood of St. Johnsbury Academy 
presented the last topic, The teaching of first-year 
Latin. He said that one reason why so many first- 
year pupils fail to make satisfactory progress is the 
fact that the method of work lacks deHniteness. The 
first-year Latin books introduce too many different 
features during the early part of the work. This 
gives the pupil a confused and scattered idea of 
the subject. The beginner needs to gain, first of all, 
an understanding of what an inflected language is; 
hence during the first term, at least, the mastery of 
the essential forms is the problem to be worked out. 
Let this problem be made definite by a study of the 
declension of nouns, then of adjectives, then of the 
indicative in all conjugations, and so on, keeping un- 
necessary points of syntax, subjunctives, English- 
Latin sentences, etc., in the background until these 
essential forms have been learned. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Principal C. P. Howland, of St. 
Johnsbury Academy; Vice-president, Associate Prin- 
cipal James N. Taylor, of Vermont Academy; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Professor W. S. Burrage, of 
Middlebury College; Executive committee, Principal 
W. A. Beebe, of Peoples Academy, Professor M. B. 
Ogle, of the University of Vermont, and Miss 
Eleanor Ross, of Rutland High School. 

Reports from different parts of the state in regard 
to the study of the Classics were encouraging. The 
study of Latin is increasing. One school reports no 
class in first-year Greek for the first time in its his- 
tory, but on the other hand two schools for the first 
time have organized classes in beginning Greek. 
Many high schools report larger Greek classes; one- 
for example has first and second-year classes of 
twelve' and seventeen pupils respectively, after a 
number of years in which the classes averaged about 
six. Samuel E. Bassett 

Univbrsity of Vbrmont 



, This paper wiH be given in full in Thb Classical Wbbkly. 



The third regular meeting of The Washington 
Classical Club was held in the Woman's building 
of the George Washington University, yesterday, at 
12 o'clock. 



